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KILLING SEALS. 


We were not ashore many hours before 
we saw great numbers of seal crawling upon 
a sandy beach, which is their usual custom 
about mid-day, for the benefit of the sun. 
We threw ourselves on tle rocks, and lay 
perfectly quiet for an hour, watching their 
movements. It was a curious sight, as they 
evince much sagacity in their arrangements 
for a nap, which are as follows: An old 
whig, the male seal, takes a station on the 
extreme right; the old clap-match, which 
is the female seal, is on the extreme left. 
Regular platoons of the younger seals are 
formed from the edge of the water to a dis- 


' tance of about fifty yards upon the beach,— 


and, what is more singular, the most advan- 
tageous position is chosen by each to back 
off into the water in case of attack or alarm. 
The old seals before mentioned, never 
sleep while on duty. As there were but few 
of us on shore at this time, and not being 
prepared for killing them, we remained 
quiet upon the rocks until they had finished 
their nap, in the hot sun, of about two hours, 
and then saw them back quietly off into the 
water, the old seals being the last to sub- 
merge into the waves. ‘The next day it was 
determined that a party, consisting of forty 
men, should land early, for the purpose of 
killing seals, and the necessary preparations 
were made, such as procuring clubs, with an 
iron ring at one end, stakes, beams, &c. to 
dry the skins upon. 

Next morning we repaired to the shore, 
making a division of our number ; one par- 
ty taking the extreme right of the sand- 
beach, and the other party the extreme left. 
At either end of this beach there were rocks, 
upon which the parties lay, so as to be hid 





from the seals. Upon a signal given, both 
parties were torush simultaneously between 
the seals and the water, and commence the 








Killing Seals at Shelrack’s Island. 


dire work of slaying as fast as possible. 
We lay on the rocks nearly four hours be- 
fore a single seal made its appearance. At 
length, about half past ten, some old whigs 
and clap-matches came to the shore, fol- 
lowed by great numbers of younger and 
smaller ¢eals. ‘They proceeded to form in 
the same order as before described, and it 
was not until half past eleven that the last 
of them came on shore. The sun shone 
exceedingly warm, and the seals sqon fell 
asleep. ‘There were two old sealers among 
the crew, who said it would not do to at- 
tack them for half an hour. This “‘ rook- 
ery” (which is the name given by sealers 
to a large number collected together) was 
thought by the second officer, Mr. C. to con- 
tain twenty thousand. The time arriving 
for the attack, the signal was made; we 
rushed with impetuosity down the rocks on 
the beach, between the seals and the wa- 
ter, and with an unsparing hand began the 
work of death. A slight blow with the 
club on the head. was sufficient for the 
young “‘ pups,” but it was not quite so easy 
a task with the old ‘ whigs” and “ clap- 
matches ;”’ and the work of death with them 
was attended with some hazard ; especially 
if, in the rencounter, the man should hap- 
pen to fall; in that case he would be torn 
to pieces by these huge animals, for their 
mouths are as large as thatofalion. This 
battle caused me considerable terror, it be- 
ing the first in which I made one of the 
party, or had ever witnessed. What with 
the roaring of the old seals, maddened to 
desperation, and the yelping of the young 
pups, together with the shouts of the crew, 
formed, to my mind, a kind of Pandemo- 
nium scene, from which I should have been 
exceedingly glad to have escaped. The 
work of death was soon over, the great ma- 
jority of the seals having made their escape 
to the water; nevertheless, we had obtain- 











ed a great victory, the trophies of which 
were two thousand five hundred seal. 
They were of the very best kind of fur seal, 
and the work of skinning and beaming now 
commenced; but night coming on before 
it was half finished, we returned to the 
ship.— Life onthe Ocean. 

| Published by Wuite, Peirce § Co. No. 1, Cornhill, Boston. 








Moral Cales. 
THE OLD BUREAU. 


BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


Wher’er a single human breast, 
Is crushed by pain and grief, 

There I would evey be a guest, 
And sweetly give relief. 








As we were passing down Exchange 
street several years ago, we stopped in front 
of an auction room, to examine the various 
articles that were exposed to be sold under 
the hammer. We had been there but a few 
moments, when we heard a female voice en- 
quiring, “‘ Is this old bureau to be sold to- 
day?” On looking up, we perceived the 
question had been addressed to us, by a 
young lady, whose sad but pleasant coun- 
tenance struck us at once. We replied 
that all the articles spread on the sidewalk 
would be disposdd of to the highest bidder. 

‘“*T should like this bureau, if it goes low 
enough,” she said, pointing to an old fash- 
ioned article that was standing among the 
other furniture, ‘ but I never bought any 
thing at auction in my life, and as I see no 
women here, I don’t know as it would be 

er for me to bid.” 

‘** It would be perfectly proper,” we re- 
marked, ‘‘ but if you wish it, I will bid off 
the bureau.” 

** If you will, sir, I shall be greatly oblig- 
ed to you.” 

** How high are you willing I should go?” 

**T don’t know exactly how much it is 
worth, but if it sells for three or four dol- 
lars, you may buy it.” 

‘* Shall I speak to a handcartman to leave 
it at your house?” 

‘No sir; Iwill call at noon and settle 
for it, and have it taken away. I am very 
much obliged to you for your kindness.” 

So saying, the young lady went away, 
leaving us to wonder who she was, and of 
what use the old piece of furniture could 
be to her. We examined it—took out the 
drawers—but saw nothing remarkable about 
it. At eleven o’clock, when the auction 
commenced, we were present, and after 
waiting nearly an hour, the auctioneer re- 
marked, ‘‘ We will now sell the bureau. 
What will you give, gentlemen?” One 
man offered two dollars, another three, and 
we bid half a dollar more. Four dollars 
were bid—four and a half and five dollars. 
We were astonished that the old thing 
should bring so high a price. What could 
we do? See it sold and disappoint the 
lady?” The thought struck us, that it 
might have belonged to some friend, and 
she wished to purchase it on that account, 
and rather than disappoint her, we resolved 
to bid again. Six dollars were offered by 
another, to our utter astonishment; but 
when our hand is in, and we wish for an 
article, we seldom let another outbid us, and 
so we offered, until the old bureau was run 
up to ten dollars—and we purchased it for 
half a dollar more. 
have given four dollars for it, to use our- 
self. However, we bought it, and had it 
sent to our room, telling the auctioneer, if 
a lady should call for it to inform her where 
it might be found. We examined it again 
and again, and began to regret our pur- 
chase, feeling almost certain that the young 
woman would not thank us for what we had 
done ; but we never mourn over a bad bar- 
gain. Our philosophy will not permit us 
todoso. . 

A little after dusk, as we were sitting in 


Certainly we would not. 





our sanctum, the young lady came in with 
an apology for intruding, and remarked, 
** You bought the bureau—so the auctioneer 
informs me.” 

“Yes, I bought it, but at an extravagant 
price, I assure you.” 

** What did you give ?” 

** Ten dollars and a half.” 

** You astonish me. What canIdo? I 
had no idea that it would bring over three 


or four dollars, and am not prepared to pay 


for it to-night.” 

‘I suppose it was foolish in me to give 
so much for it, but I presumed you wanted 
it very much.” 

“I did, sir, and would not value paying 
double the amount for the bureau, if I were 
able, rather than not have it.’’ 

“So I apprehended. Perhaps it may 
have belonged to some friend of yours.” 

“Yes, sir, that bureau was once my 
mother’s,”—and I noticed a tear come in 
her eye, which she endeavored to conceal— 
but she is dead now, and I wished to keep 
it in remembrance of her.” 

Thinking the lady might be poor, we 
told her she might take the bureau that 
night if she wished, and pay us for it, when 
she found it convenient. 

“I am greatly obliged to you for your 
kindness, but would rather that you should 
keep it until it is paid for.” 

We urged her to take it, but she refused 
saying, “‘I will see what I can do, and call 


in aday or two, and see you,” and bidding ° 


us good evening she left us. 

There is something very mysterious 
about this woman, thought we. It may be 
that she is poor, and perhaps in very desti- 
tute circumstances. But she shows an ex- 
cellent heart, and the warmest attachment 
to a deceased mother. Her education 
must have been good, and she has evidently 
seen better days. And we thought the next 
time she called upon us, we would ascer- 
tain something more of her character and 
circumstances-—perhaps her name—which 
we felt deeply anxious to learn. 

In a day or two the young woman called 
upon us again, and with tearsdn her eyes 
remarked—I don’t know what you will 
think of me, but all the money I have in 
the world is five dollars, this I have brought 
you towards the bureau you were so kind 
to purchase for me. So saying she placed 
the money before us in silver. 

**T shall not take the money at present,” 
we remarked. “I cando without it. You 
may take the bureau, if you want it, and 
when you are able, at some future time, you 
may pay for it.” 

She expressed a great deal of gratitude, 
and said, ‘‘ 1 would rather you should take 
what I have,” and nothing that we could 
say would induce her to take the money 
again. 

“You appear to have seen some afflic- 
tion,’ we remarked, as we saw the tears in 
her eyes. 

‘* Not much, sir. I must confess that I 
have not always been as poor as I am at 
present; for I have seen bettter days. When 
my parents were living, I never knew what 
it was to want for any thing ; now I cannot 
say so.” 

“How long have your parents been 
dead ?” 

** About six years since, my father died ; 
and it was four years ago last Saturday, 
when my mother was buried.” 

At mention of her mother’s name, the 
tears came fast to her eyes—a tender chord 
was touched—we saw it and made no more 
inquiries—then she took her leave. 

It was nearly six weeks before we saw the 
young lady again. She then called upon 
us with the remainder of the money that we 
had paid for the bureau. 

We protested against receiving it at that 
time, thinking it might have been inconve- 
nient for her to pay it, but she insisted that 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








we should have it, saying—‘‘ I am under 
great obligations to you for your kindness. 
Had it not been for you, I should have lost 
the bureau—the only relic of my mother ; 
for it was then impossible for me to raise 
the amount you so generously paid. I shall 
never forget your kindness.” 

‘Do you wish to take the bureau away?” 

“‘T have spoken to a cartman, who will 
call here in a short time and have it remov- 
ed out of your way; for I suppose you will 
be glad to get rid of it.” 

“Not at all, I am pleased that I was 
instrumental of a little service to you, and 
if you ever need assistance, I shall always 
be as ready to render it.” 

‘“‘T thank you, sir, with all my heart.” 

At this moment the man came for the 
bureau, and bidding us good evening, the 
young lady left our room. 

* 











* * 











I ask a lowly cot, 
With sweet content within, 
Where Envy shall molest me not, 
Nor Pride shall tempt to sin. 


“Going, going—will you give but two 
dollars for this excellent bureau ?”—ex- 
claimed Mr. Bailey, the auctioneer, a year 
or two since, as we were passing down Ex- 
change street. ‘Here, Mr. C.” he said, 
turning to us, “ buy this bureau, it is cheap 
enough; it is worth more for kindling 
wood than what it is going for—just look 
at it—going, going; say quick or you lose it.” 

Two dollars and fifty cents, we bid, as 
we saw that it was the very same bureau 
that we had bought several years before for 
ten and a half dollars, and the bureau was 
knocked offto us. 

This is singular enough, thought we, as 
we had the article sent to our room. 
Where is the young woman who formerly 
owned it? Who was she?” 

We made several inquiries, but could not 
ascertain who she was, or what had become 
of her. The bureau had been carried to the 
auction room by an individual whom Mr. 
Bailey never saw before, and all our inquir- 

ies to ascertain what became of the young 
* lady, seemed fruitless. 

Several months passed by, and still we 
heard nothing of the young lady, when one 
day, not knowing but we might get some 
clue to the former owner, we took out all 
the drawers separately, and examined them. 
We saw no writing whatever. In the back 
of the’ under drawer, we noticed that a smal] 
piece of pine had been inserted. It looked 
as if it had been done to stop a defect. 
Prying it with a knife, it came out, when to 
our astonishment we found several gold 
pieces, to the value of about fifty dollars, 
besides a note for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, with interest, value received, made 
payable to Sarah , when she should 
become of age; it was a witnessed note, 
and had been running about ten years, sign- 
ed by a very wealthy man, whose reputa- 
tion for honesty was not exceedingly good. 
Without mentioning to a single individual 
what we had discovered, we immediately 
renewed our efforts to ascertain who Sarah 
was, and where she could be found. 
We learned that a girl of this name former> 
ly lived with a Capt. P , and did the 
work of the kitchen. Of him we could ob- 
tain but little information. His wife recol- 
lected the girl, and spoke of her in the 
highest terms. She believed she had mar- 
ried a mechanic, and retired from the city, 
but his name she could not recollect. By 
repeated inquiries we ascertained that Sa- 
rah with her husband lived on a small farm 
on the road that leads to Saco. Taking an 
early opportunity, we started for the resi- 
dence of the young woman. After several 
inquiries upon the road, we were directed 
to the house. It was a pleasant situation, 
a little from the road, while every thing 
looked neat about the dwelling. As we 
drove up tothe cottage, whashould come to 
the door but the very woman we had been 
so long anxious to fnd. She recognized 














me at once. 
“* Why Mr. C , how glad I am tosee 
you! Where in the world did you come 


from? Walk in and take a seat.” 

Her husband was present—an intelligent 
looking man to whom she presented us. 

“IT have often thought of you,” she re- 
marked, “ and when in Portland have beea 
tempted to call and see you; but although 
I have not called, be assured I have not for- 
gotten your kindness, and I never shall for- 
get it.” ‘ 

** But you seem happier than when I last 


has hired this little farm, where we have 
tesided for the last two years, and we make 


“Be assured, sir, I am. My husband 


a comfortable living, and are as happy as we 
could wish. In the course of a few years, 
if we have our health and prosper, we are 
in hopes to purchase the farm.” 

“* What does the owner value it at?” 

‘He values it at about fifteen hundred 
dollars. We have had to purchase a great 
many farming things, or we should have 
made a payment towards it.” 

** But what has become of your bureau?” 

‘1 fear I shall never see it again,” she 
replied, and after a pause said—* I believe ' 
I have never told you how I have been sit- | 
uated ?”’ 

** You never did.” 

“ When my mother died, it was thought 
she left some property in the hands of an 
uncle of mine, that would come to me when | 
I became of age ; but he said it was not the 
case. With him I resided a short time.” 

‘*Was your uncle’s name, Mr. 
said we, mentioning the individual who had 
signed the note in our possession. 

‘* Yes, sir—that was his name. He was 
very unkind to me—made my work so | 
hard, and was so cross that I was obliged 
to leave him, and earn my.living by doing 
the work of a kitchen girl. One day I 
learned that he was about to dispose of 
what little property my mother had left, to 
pay an old debt of hers. Assoon asI found 
it was correct, I immediately went to the 
auction, and found it too true. You know | 
about the bureau, the only article of my 
mother’s property I could purchase—and 
had it not been for your kindness it would | 
have gone with the rest. The money I paid | 
you was earned in the kitchen. AsI found | 
it inconvenient to carry the bureau with 
me, I asked my aunt’s permission to put it 
in her garret, which permission she grant- 
ed. On calling for it when I was married, 
I learned that my uncle had disposed of it 
with some other things at auction. I would 
rather have lost a hundred dollars; not that 
the furniture possessed any real value—but 
it belonged to my beloved mother—(a tear 
came in the poor woman’s eye)—and on 
that account I did not wish to part with it; | 
he was entirely indifferent to me and what | 
concerned me.” 

** Suppose I shall tell you that I have that | 
bureau in my office.” 

‘Ts it possible! You astonish me, Mr. 
Have you indeed the old bu- 
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Cc 
reau?” 

‘IT have, and what is better, I have 
something for you here’”—taking out my 
pocket-book and placing the gold and note 
on the table—*‘ these are yours.” 

“* Why, sir, you more and more astonish 
me.” 

“They are yours, After [ became the 
owner of the bureau, I found this gold and 
this note concealed in one of the drawers. 
There are nearly fifty dollars, and the note 
is good against your uncle, for nearly three 
thousand dollars—every cent of which you 
can recover.” 

The astonished lady could not speak for 
some moments; but when she recovered 
from her surprise, she could only express 
her gratitude in tears; nay more,—she of- 
fered us half the amount; but we merely 
told her that it pleased us more to have 
justice done her, and be instrumental of 
adding to the happiness of those we consid- 
ered so worthy as herself and husband. 

When we left we promised to call on her 
soon again, and in the mean time to make 
arrangements for her to receive her just 
dues from her unworthy uncle. 

The old man demurred a little at first ; 
but when he found he could wrong a poor 
orphan girl no longer, he paid the note 
with interest, begging us not to expose 
him. 

Sarah’s husband purchased the farm on 
which he resided, stocked it well, and is 
now an independent farmer. Two happier 
souls it is difficult to find, than Sarah and 
her husband. May prosperity attend them 
to the close of life. 

We often call at the farm house of our 
friends, and spend there many a happy 
hour. It was but a week or two since that 


and contented as it is possible for mortals 
to be.—Portland Tribune. 











Remark.—The best dowry to ‘advance the 
marriage of a young lady is, when she has in her 























countenance mildness, in her speech wisdom, in 
ve rote 10 DO esi y nd in he ife irtue 


Narrative. 





party, to-morrow evening,” said Julia Sum- 
ner, suddenly laying down her slate which 


drawing for the amusement of her little 


| once in twelve months, and I think it a 


| ally do; he really seems to have forgotten 


ily, my child,” returned Mrs. 
. Do you not know it is very disrespectful 


| home.”’ 


' she did not wish to draw longer for his grat- 
| ification, and threw herself into a rocking 


| know a little more about it than they.” 


| mediately followed by the others, who gave 





ORIGINAL. 


THE SUMNER FAMILY, 
Or, New Year’s Day. 


‘*T do wish we could be invited to Clara’s 


was covered with pictures that she had been 


brother. ‘‘New Year’s day only comes 
great pity that we young folks cannot go 
away somewhere, and have a good time, 
and not be shut up in the house when al- 
most every body in town will be enjoying 
themselves. I presume father will make 
Louisa and I study all day, just as we usu- 


that he was once young, and thinks that 
children have the same ideas and feelings, 
that a man of fifty years has.’’ 

‘* Stop talking in this strain, immediate- 
Sumner. 


to speak thus of your kind father? have you 
forgotten the pleasant ride you had with 
him a year ago? I doubt not but what he 
has some plan for the morrow, but I tell 
you now, unless you show a different spirit, 
I shall feel it to be my duty to keep you at 


Julia made no answer, but told Edward, 


chair. 

“Why don’t you play a little while on 
the piano?” said Elizabeth her eldest sis- 
tar, “‘come jump up, and I will conduct 
you to your seat,” and so saying she drew 
the arm of her sister within her own, and 
they proceeded to the instrument, which 
was soon opened and everything in readi- 
ness for Julia to commence. 

** Now let us have a dancing tune, that 
will make us all feel bright and lively,” 
said Charles, the eldest of the family, who 
was then at home during one of his col- 
lege vacations, ‘‘ although we do not know 
the proper steps, yet we can jump up and 
down on our feet, and keep time to the mu- 
sic. Mary and Eddy can dance together, 
and George and Louisa, but you and I, 
Lizzie, will commence, for perhaps we 


While in the midst of their gaiety, the 
door quietly opened, and Edmund Harvey 
with his sister Caroline, who were cousins 
of the Sumners, made their appearance, 
much totheir delight. After afew moments 
conversation, the dancing as they called it, 
was continued, Mrs. Sumner the whilst 
looking on with delight, to see what a 
change had so quickly taken place in the 
Feelings, as well as the employments of her 
children. Julia before long howeyer, com- 
plained of her hands being tired, and at Ed- 
mund’s urgent request, consented to sing 
without the piano, several of his favorite 
songs. The evening passed rapidly away, 
and when the hour hand of the old family 
clock which stood in the corner of the 
room, pointed to ten, Caroline and her 
brother left the Sumners, bidding them the 
next morning to be very watchful, or they 
would ‘‘ get wished first.” 

At a very early hour, Mr. and Mrs. Sum- 
ner were awakened from their slumbers by 
the cry of, ‘I wish you a happy new year,” 
which appeared to proceed from the voices 
of their seven children, at the same instant. 
Charles and Elizabeth soon descended to 
the hall to find their presents, and were im- 


a loud shout of delight, as each opened the 
packet containing their own. Charles 
found in his a set of Shakspeare’s works, 
elegantly bound—Julia a volume of new 
music, Elizabeth in hers an annual for that 
year, and Louisa a rosewood paint-box. 
Eddy had the game of Dr. Busby, Mary a 
beautiful wax doll, while George had the 
largest, and he declared it was worth more 














we saw them, and they seem as cheerful | 


than all the others put together, a rocking 
horse, large enough for him to sit upon. 
As Charles was passing through the hall to 
the breakfast room, a short time after, he 
| espied the door leading into the street part- 
ly open. Going thither to shut it, his eye 
suddenly fell upon a box which was placed 
upon the table. Being directed to himself, 
he quickly opened it, but what was his sur- 
prise to find, a neat gold watch, upon the 
back of which was engraved E. S. the ini- 
tials of his own name. A short note in- 





formed him that the donor was none other 
than his cousin Edmund. With perfect ec- 
stacy he returned, to show it to the family, 
who in the mean time had gathered round 
the table. 

“«This has come just in the right time, 
my son,” said Mr. Sumner. “ It was only 
yesterday that I heard you say, how much 
you wished you could have one, and now 
your wish is gratified. I did not feel able 
at present to purchase one, although as a 
teacher, I knew it would be much needed ; 
but be careful, very careful of it, and as 
soon as you have finished your meal, go 
to your cousin, and thank him for this un- 
expected and most valuable new year’s 
gift.” 

Truly, if a person ever was thanked, Ed- 
mund Harvey was that day by Charles 
Sumner. The young men passed the great- 
er part of the morning together, but both 
families met.together at noon, under the 
hospitable roof of Mr. Sumner, to partake 
of a “glorious dinner” as Charles call- 
ed it. 

In the afternoon, it being fine sleighing, 
the younger members of both families took 
a long and delightful ride, stopping on their 
way at a poor widow woman’s, where they 
left some comfortable clothing, and a fresh 
fish ; for which they received a ‘‘ God bless 
you,’’ warm from the heart of the widow. 
After Julia and Louisa had retired, as 
their mother supposed for the night, she 
went to their chamber for the lamp, but 
upon entering the room, she saw Julia still 
dressed, busily occupied in writing at her 
desk. Mrs. Sumner asked no questions, ' 
but before she left her, Julia put into her 
hand a note containing the following words: 
“Forgive me, dearest mamma, for the 
very disrespectful manner in which I last 
evening spoke of my father. My conscience 
told me at the time, that I was saying what 
I knew to’be untrue; but I felt provoked 
to think we had not had an invitation to 
Clara’s party, and I was determined not to 
be pleased with anything or any body. But 
I feel now, how very wicked it was, and 


I have passed a charming day, a far more 
pleasant one than I deserved, and grate- 
ful am I to you and father, for all you have 
done to make it so. God gi'nt me strength 
to govern my temper aright, and may I at 
the close of this new year, feel that I am 
one year nearer Heaven. 
Your own Junta. 

Mrs. Sumner kissed the note of her 
daughter over and over again, while grate- 
ful and prayerful tears fell fast upon its 
contents. 

That season verily witnessed a decided 
reformation in the character of Julia Sum- 
ner, and may all who read this narrative, 
strive like her, to resist every temptation, 
and to keep a strict watch over their 
thoughts, words, and actions. GC. EB. A: 

January 1st. 1845. 





Natural History. 








From a work lately published in England, giv- 
ing a history of the Dog, as one of the most in- 
teresting of animals, we copy the following 
characteristic anecdotes: 


The shepherd’s dog in his own depart 
ment is a perfect miracle of intelligence. 
He understands the sign, the voice, the look 
of his master. He collects the scattered 
sheep at the slightest signal, separates any 
one that is indicated from the rest of the 


sincerely do I now ask your forgiveness. | 
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flock, drives them wherever he is told, and 
keeps them all the while under perfect con- 
trol, less by his active exertions than by the 
modulations of his voice, which expresses 
every tone from gentle instruction to angry 
menace. These are his ordinary perform- 
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ances, visible every day in a thousand pas! 
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tures. But he can do greater wonders. It 
chanced one night that seven hundred lambs, 
committed to the keeping of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, broke loose from his control and 
scampered away if three divisions over hill 
and plain. ‘“‘ Sirrah, my man,” said Hogg 
mournfully to his colly, meaning it for an 
expression of grief, and not for a direction, 
“they’re awa.” Silently and without his 
master’s knowledge, for it was too dark to 


see, the dog left his side, while the shep- . 


herd passed the hours till morning in a wea- 
ry and fruitless search after his wandering 
charge. At the dawn of the day he was 
about to return to his employer with a heart 
full of despair, when he caught a sight of 
Sirrah guarding at the bottom of a deep 
ravine, not, as he at first supposed, one di- 
vision of the lambs, but the whole of the 
vast flock, without a solitary exception. 
“Tt was,” says James Hogg, “the most 
extraordinary circumstance that had ever 
occurred in my pastoral life. How he had 
got all the divisions collected in the dark is 
beyond my comprehension. The charge 
was left entirely to himself, from midnight 
until the rising of the sun, and if all the 
shepherds in the forest had been there to 
have assisted him, they could not have ef- 
fected it with greater propriety.’”” On an- 
other occasion the same famous shepherd 
saw a dog, when it was utterly dark, put 
upon the path-of a ewe that had been lost 
by her owner near a neighbor’s farm, and 
which was supposed to have mingled with 
her fellows that were feeding in the sur- 
rounding pastures. ‘‘ Chieftain,” said the 
master of the dog, pointing to the spot from 
which the sheep had gone off, “‘ fetch that, 
I say, Sir—bring that back; away!” And 
away he went, and back he brought in half 
an hour the identical sheep. A sheep-steal- 
er, who was at last discovered and hanged, 
used to carry on his trade by secretly sig- 
nifying the particular sheep that he desired 
out of a large flock, as he viewed them un- 
der the pretence of purchasing, to his dog, 
who returning by himself, a distance of 
several miles, at night drove the selected 
sheep, which was undoubtedly the fattest, 
to his fastidious owner. Both Scott and 
Hogg relate this picturesque story more 
ci;cumstantially from the annals of the Jus- 
Sir Thomas 
Wilde knew an instance in which three 
oxen out of some score had mingled with 
another herd. ‘‘Go fetch them,” was all 
the instruction the drover gave his dog, and 
he instantly brought along with him those 
very three. A cattle dealer accustomed to 
drive his beasts for nine miles to Alston, in 
Cumberland, once for a wager sent them 
alone with his dog. The animal perfectly 
understood his commission. He kept the 
straight road, ran when he came to a strange 
drove to the head of his own to stop their 
progress, put the beasts that blocked the 
path upon one side, then went back again 
to the rear to hie on his charge, and thus 
adroitly steering his way and keeping his 
herd together, he carried them safely to the 
destined yard, and signified their arrival by 
barking at the door of the dwelling. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


A VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 


Not far from the pleasant village of S. in 
the western part of this State, is a little set- 
tlement, which they call ‘ the Shaker’s Vil- 
lage.” It was settled by a number of peo- 
ple, who bound themselves to have all their 
property in common, “‘ and neither to mar- 
ry nor be given in marriage.” They have 
dresses, manners and customs, peculiar to 
themselves, and do not mingle much with 
the “world’s people,” as they call all those 
who do not belong to their society. They 
are, however, always glad to receive visit- 
ers, and generally keep a stock of pretty 
fancy articles, which they sell to those who 
visit them. 

One beautiful day, in the last summer, 
When the birds were pouring forth their 
Sweetest music, and the sky was without a 
cloud ; a small party, consisting of my sis- 
ter, cousin Frank and myself, started in our 
ittle waggon, for our long promised visit 
to the “ Shaker village.” Our road lay fora 
few miles by the side of a beautiful river, 
and every now and then, an opening in the 
willow trees on its banks, permitted us to 
see the clear sparkling waters, as they rip. 





pled over the white pebbles. We were, 
however, obliged to leave the pleasant mu- 
sic of the river, for the road suddenly turn- 
ed, leading us far away to the right, while 
our former companion, kept on its course, 
equally unmindful of our company or ab- 
sence. 

After riding through a beautiful wood 
for the distance of a mile, where we could 
hear the song of the birds, and see the squir- 
rels leaping from bough to branch, we came 
to an opening in the woods, where the lit- 
tle Shaker village appeared full in view. 
There it lay, between the mountains, like 
a bird in her nest. As we drew nearer, we 
saw a number of the Shaker “ brethren,” 
with their great grey coats, and broad brim- 
med hats, driving their carts, which looked 
as clean as themselves. We stopped and 
inquired of one of these, where we should 
go to purchase some little articles, which 
we wanted. He told us to drive on to ‘ the 
office,” pointing to a neat little building at 
some distance, and he would send over one 
of the sisters, who would show us what they 
had. We accordingly drove to “the of- 
fice,” where we waited patiently for the ar- 
rival of the Shakeress. Meanwhile, we had 
plenty of time to look around us, and see 
the buildings. The principal house, was a 
very large building, painted a light yellow. 
This, we found, was the dwelling house, 
where they all eat, and slept. ‘There were 
many other houses, used for work; all 
painted the same color, and looking as neat 
as pinks. As we were examining all these 
things so new to ns, we were addressed by 
a sweet voice in the door behind us, and on 
looking round, saw a lady tall and thin, 
dressed in a blue gingham, with a Shaker 
bonnet of light blue, which almost conceal- 
ed her face. She invited us into the house, 
and then after seeing us comfortably seat- 
ed left the room. 

This little room, used for a common of- 
fice, was the nicest, cleanest room, I was 
ever in. The floor was so smooth and 
clean, that we almost feared to tread on it, 
for fear of soiling it, and the tables and 
chairs looked as if they had never been 
used ; they were so neat. But very soon 
the lady returned, with a basket full of fan- 
cy articles, and a pitcher of nice spruce 
beer. We bought a number of baskets, 
bags, &c. and after drinking some of her 
delicious beer, returned home, much grat- 
ified with our visit to the Shakers. Nett. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE STARS—GOD’S EYES. 


A long, a weary day—a day of suffering 
had I passed alone in my room, and when 
at eventide, the pale moonbeams fell upon 
the flowers in my window, and I looked up 
to the evening star, that smiled as kindly 
and as tenderly on me as in my childhood’s 
days, [ wept bitterly—a change had come 
over my spirit, and I felt almost to reproach 
the beautiful star, that it should smile so 
sweetly, when my heart was ill at ease. 

There was one low, gentle voice, whose 
music could ever banish care from my 
bosom, and now, while I stood sorrowing, 
the tones of that voice fell upon my ear, my 
fingers were pressed by a child's light hand, 
and I knew that she our fairest and our best 
was at my side. Oh! she in truth was ra- 
diantly fair; and often while gazing upon 
her pale, pure face, that seemed form- 
ed for lofty thought, and in the flush that 
would suddenly mantle her transparent 
cheek, when the autumn gale swept mourn- 
fully by ; often have I trembled for her des- 
tiny, so much of soul shone in her childish 
countenance, so deeply would sweet sounds 
thrill her young spirit. Yet never had my 
cherub sister appeared half so lovely as at 
that moment, when lifting her dazzling 
eyes to mine, she whispered “ Sister are not 
the stars God's eyes! God's eyes!”—it 
appeared as if an angel had spoken, had 
bade me remember when I gazed on the 
bright lights of the azure vault above, that 
I was meeting the glance of my Heavenly 
Father. 1 looked upwards and my soul 
grew calm, for I felt that God was smiling 
on me, felt more sensibly than I had ever 
done before, the nearness of His protecting 
presence, and clasping the blessed child to 
my bosom, I prayed earnestly for the par- 
don of my doubts and fears. But a few 
brief months have been numbered since 


——————— ee 





that evening, and she, the beloved, the 
cherishéd sister of my heart hath gone home. 
She hath gone home. The angels missed 
her from their band, and prayed the Sa- 
viour that she might return. He whisper- 
ed to her ‘“‘Come,” and she hastened to 
him—and now, 
“There is another little hand, 
To heaven’s sweet harp strings given; 
Another gentle seraph’s voice, 
Another star in heaven !” 
Albany Female Academy. 


S. MC. D. 
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I MUST PRAY FOR MY OWN SOUL. 


Can any dear little child read this? I 
have sent it for young children, because 
very often there are things in books which 
are-too hard for them tounderstand. Dear 
child, you know God made you, and gave 
you a soul. Your body must some day 
die, but your soul will never die. If. your 
body were ill, would you not wish to take 
something to make you well? Now, my 
child, your soul has a very bad disease ; 
that disease is sin. Any thing wicked that 
you de is sin. If you goon with this sad 
disease, you must go to hell when you die. 
Hell is that sad place where all the wicked 
go. But God loved us so much, that he sent 
Jesus to die for those who are very, very 
sorry for being sinners. 

Do yuu know what it is to pray? Ide 
not mean to say your prayers ; but I mean, 
“Do you know what it is to kneel down, 
and beg God to forgive you?’ I once 
heard of a little child who used to go into 
a little room by himself, and lock the door, 
that no one might disturb him. Then he 
knelt down, and begged God very earnest- 
ly to forgive him. 

Dear child, you know very well when you 
do any thing wicked. ‘Then if you do, 
God has given you reason, and you should 
begin to pray for yourself. 

You may have a very dear father and 
mother, and perhaps they pray for you. 
But their prayers are not enough. No; 
you must pray for yourself. Your soul is 
your very own soul, and if you wish it to go 
to heaven, you must go and pray to God to 
take it there. You must pray for God’s 
Spirit to come and make you holy; you 
must pray that Jesus’ blood may wash away 
all your sins, and you must try to grow like 
Jesus. 

How old are you? Are you four, or 
five, or six, or older? Whatever age you 
are, you are not too young to become God’s 
child, and to begin to pray that your soul 
may be safe. 

Many children younger than you, are 
now singing to Jesus in heaven, for they 
loved to pray to Jesus when in this world. 
Jesus loves little children ; he blessed them 
when he was on earth, and he longs to bless 
you now. And how will he bless you? 
By giving you a new heart, and by making 
you ready for heaven. O! go and pray for 
yourself. Think how sad it would be if 
you were ever to find yourself in hell. 
And keep this little sentence in your mind, 
and often say to yourself, ‘I must pray 
FOR MY OWN souL.”—Children’s Friend. 
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THE ANNALS OF THE POOR. 


The Rev. John Street, a city missionary 
in Philadelphia, communicates the following 
tales of misery from that city. 

I visited a widow in Third Street above 
Poplar Lane, who has been sick for a long 
time. Herdomicil presented a most wretch- 
ed appearance. No fuel, and of course de- 








prived of many of the common necessaries 
of life. <A little girl, her daughter, was 
her only nurse, and for three weeks the 
poor woman and her child lived on nothing 
but rye flour. She had strived, and is still 
striving to earn enough to buy bread by 
making suirts aT 10 cEeNTs PER PiEcE! 
A poor pittance for labor. I procured her 
wood, left her some money, and for the 
purpose of turning her thoughts heaven- 
ward, to that Being who watches over all 
his creatures I prayed with her. She felt 
grateful, and I left her comforted. I also 
visited a man and his wife, both very old, 
who are actually living inastable in Spring 
Garden!! This is a scene of on and 
heart-rending distress. Of course they 
were destitute of every thing. The-wind 
whistled through the loose boards of their 
strange dwelling, and asI gazed upon the 
poor aged couple, I could not but feel as 
all Christians should feel, how pleasant it is 
to be able to administer to their wants, and 
pour a soothing balm into their lacerated 
bosoms. I prayed for, and with them, for 
they are Christians, and thus it is, many of 
the righteous suffer. The old lady remark- 
ed that she “‘ had at last got where our Sa- 
viour was born—a stable !”” No doubt the 
reflection soothed the heart in its sorrow, 
and the association of that eventful page in 
the history of our blessed Redeemer, made 
her feel the pangs of poverty far less than if 
the Christian feeling had not dwelt in her 
heart. May the star of charity conduct the 
righteous and benevolent to their humble 
abode. 

In Budd Street there is a man and his 
wife, the latter sick, they have two children. 
They told me that they had travelled on 
foot from the state of Ohio, a distance over 
a thousand miles. They live in one room, 
they have but one bed, one table, and two 
chairs. No stove, no wood, a melancholy 
picture truly. They are strangers, among 
strangers, but they are Christians and bear 
their misfortunes with resignation. The 
warm hearts of the generous will not be 
closed against the appeal of this poor fami- 
ly to their sympathies. I assisted them, 
and as my visit was unexpected, they felt 
the more thankful. I feel satisfied that 
their prayers that night went up with the 
fulness of truth, which is made manifest 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

I also visited a sick woman living in a 
cellar in Front Street. She has three chil- 
dren, no wood, little or no clothing, and 
what was worse, they had nothing in the 
house to eat. The walls of the cellar were 
damp, cold, and cheerless. This poor wo- 
man is very sick. There are many fami- 
lies in various parts of the city m very des- 
titute situations, living in cellars, garrets, 
&c. In some of the houses there are as 
many as seven families. Many of their 
children are beggars, and are the only means 
at times of keeping their parants and them- 
selves from starvation. The greater por- 
tion of these families are unable to procure 
work, they have no trades, or means of pro- 
curing a livelihood, hence their sufferings 
are extreme. 

I visited a woman living in the garret of 
a house, situated in a court running from 
Front Street. She is very sick, her disease 
acancer. This poor woman has five chil- 
dren, one a babe 15 months old. She is 
destitute of everything. Having no wood, 
clothing, or any other means to keep off the 
winter’s blast. She has been endeavoring 
to work at shoe-binding, her fingers are all 
festered by excess of work in her afflicted 
state, and she scarcely earns six cents per 
day! The case as regards restoration to 
health is a hopeless one, and when I visited 
her hope itself was gone. She felt grateful 
for my visit. It was to mea sorrowful one. 
As I gazed upon this poor suffering and af- 
flicted being I mentally exclaimed, ‘‘ what’ 
will become of the children?” Poor souls. 
Their fate is a hard one, and the great fu- 
ture to them looks blank and drear. 








~ Nurserp. 








THE ECHO, OR TIT FOR TAT. 


Little Charles knew nothing of an echo. 
Once as he was playing by himself in a 
field he cried out ‘Ho! Hop!” And im- 
mediately a voice from a little wood close 
by repeated, ‘‘ Ho, Hop.” Being surprised 
at this, he called out, ‘‘ Who are you ?’’ the 
same voice replied ‘‘ Who are you?” On 
this he cried out, “‘ You're a stupid fellow!” 
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and “Stupid fellow!’ was of course the 
answer. 

At this, Charles, being much displeased, 
began to call all the abusive names he cculd 
think of, and these:same expressions all 
seemed to come back to him. “I never 
met with such insolence,” he muttered, 
“but I’ll revenge myself!” and he ran up 
and down among the trees, trying to find 
out the supposed offender, but he could see 
fiobody. Vexed and disappointed, he has- 
tened home and told his mother that a bad 
boy had hidden himself in the wood, and 
called him all sorts of names. His mother 
smiled and shook her head. Now you have 
betrayed and complained of yourself, Charles, 


for you must know you heard nothing but 


your own words repeated. As you have 
often seen your face reflected in the water, 
so have you now heard your voice echoed. 
Had you called kind words, kind words 
would have been returned to you; and I 
may also observe it is generally the case, 
that the behaviour we meet with from oth- 
ers, is but an echo of our own. If we are 
friendly in our manner, people are disposed 
to be kind to us; but if we are rude and 
uncivil, we cannot expect better treatment 
ourselves.” 


Gditorial. 























RUM’S DOINGS. 
“Who did it?” “Rum did it.” “Who set 
that house on fire?” “Don’t you see the rum 
barrel at the door?” “But how could a rum 
barrel set a house on fire?” “The barrel, in- 
deed, has no hands; but it has something in it 
that will make a man mad, and a madman, you 
know, Solomon says, casts about him firebrands, 
arrows, and death. If we had an account of all 
the houses that rum has set on fire in this way, 
it would be a long, long black list, indeed. We 
cannot tell our readers the particulars of the 
story represented in this picture. It has the ap- 
pearance of being a place where grog was sold. 
We should think the two men at the door had 
been drinking, and fallen into a drunken sleep, 
. from which one of them was awakened, by the 
smoke and flames; and the other, being too 
drunk to take care of himself, he is hobbling 
along with him in his arms. How many other 
persons there are perishing in the house, we do 
not know ; but, from the appearance of the two 
men who are running to the place, we should 
think there might be more. - 
We know a story of rum’s doings, very much 

like the above. There was a rich planter in 
one of the Southern States, who had two sons, 
promising young men. John lived with his fa- 
ther, in the old family mansion; and Peter mar- 
ried a rich and beautiful wife, and built him a 
house on the same farm. “Shaded by the rust- 
ling trees, and fanned by every breeze of sum- 
mer, their houses stood on the graceful ridge 

* that bounds on the north the great valley of the 
Congaree, while below, farstretching to the riv- 
er, lay their fruitful fields, covered over with 
bursting pods of cotton, white as the driven 
snow ; and on either side a wilderness of corn, 
witl lusty shocks, gratefully pointing to heaven, 
The silver flood that embosomed their planta- 
tion was stored with fish and wild fowl of many 
ot sort. Their numerous herds poured 


€ 


em forth milk in foaming pailsfull, while, from 

e flowers that perfumed both field and forest, 
the ever busy bees supplied them yearly with 
hives of honeycomb.” 

Thus happily, did these young men commence 
their career. Providence smiled ypon them. 
Their fields brought forth plentifully, and their 
riches increased. Peter had one fine little boy, 


‘wards the dreadful conflagration, and there, 





the pride of his heart. His home was the abode | 
of cheerfulness and joy. Such were the pros- | 
pects of these two young men, when Rum en- 
tered their dwellings. ‘Then every thing began | 
to be neglected, and to goto decay. The rose 
faded on the cheek of Peter’s young and beauti- 
ful wife. His little son, without knowing the 
cause, began to be sad, from sympathy with his 
mother. 

T'o afford room to store the products of their 
rich farm, the two brothers built them a new 
barn by the side of the river. In this barn, they 
made themselves a little room, where they kept 
a jug of rum. On a cold windy morning in 
March, they went down to the barn together, to 
get adram to drive the cold out. When they 
had got one dram, they wanted another; and 
they went on drinking, till both fell down on the 
floor, dead drunk together. Pretty soon, their 
father, and Peter’s wife saw a great smoke roll- 
ing up in black columns from the barn, “In- 
stantly, from all parts of the plantation, there was 
a violent running together of the family, white 
and black, to save the barn. But all, alas! too 
slow ; for scarcely had they got half way, before 
they beheld the flames bursting out trom all 
sides of the building, with a noise like thunder. 
Though aghast with horror and despair, they 
still continued to run as fast as they could to- 


around the raging element, amidst mingled 
shrieks and screams, nothing was to be heard 
but, “ Where is young masters?”  “O my chil- 
dren! my children!” “My husband! O my 

husband!” “O Pa! Pa! ka!” ' 

Soon, the flames burst open their room, and 
there the young men were seen dead drunk on 
the floor. Peter’s wife ran frantic towards the 
spot, but was beaten back by the flames. The 
negroes tried hard to save them; but it was too 
late. In a short time, the flames subsided, and 
nothing was to be seen of them but their 
bones! 

This is only one among the thousand mis- 
chiefs of Rum. If you would keep clear of 
Rum’s ruins, you must keep clear of Rum’s 
wooings. “ T'ouch not, taste not, handle not.” 

BEING SORRY FOR SIN. 

A little girl told her father that she did not 
read certain pieces in her little paper, because 
they were too serious. Her father was very 
sorry to hear hersay so; for it is a serious thing 
to live in God’s world, and a very serious thing 
to die,as all must, and go into the unseen 
world. Perhaps some who see the heading of 
this piece, will think as this little girl did. But, 
we hope they will read the following stories, be- 
fore they make up their minds that they are too 
grave to be read. 

A Pharisee, who thought a great deal of him- 
self, asked Jesus to go and dine with him. So 
Jesus accepted his invitation, and went and sat 
down to dinner. ‘The people, in those days, did 
not sit at table as we do. ‘They reclined on a 
couch, leaning on the left arm, with the feet on 
the floor behind. While they were sitting in 
this way, a woman came in, and stood behind 
Jesus weeping ; and she began to wash his feet 
with her tears, and wipe them with the hair of 
her head. She wept, because she wasa sinner; 
and she washed Jesus’s feet, because he was the 
friend of sinners, and came to save them. 

But, the Pharisee, who was proud, and 
thought himself very good, did not like this. 
He thought the woman was a sinner, and that 
Jesus sought not to let her touch him, But Je- 
sus was pleased with the woman, because she 
was sorry for her sins, and trusted in him to 
pardon them. So he told her to go in peace, for 
her sins were forgiven. 

Little Phebe,of whom we will give some account 
in our next paper, went one day with some older 
children, into a neighbor’s orehard, to get some 
plums; but when she brought home some of 
them, her mother told her she must not get them 
without leave, because it was sin. Phebe burst 
into tears, and said, “I wont have these plums— 
Eunice, why did you ask me to go to that plum 
tree? I should not have gone, if you had not 
asked me.” She was so much distressed about 
what she had done, that her mother sent and 
asked leave of the owner for her to have the 
plums. This quieted her a little ; but she soon 
began to cry again, most bitterly. Her mother 
asked her what made her cry, now they had 
asked leave. Phebe said it was, “ because it 
‘was sin.” She did not think, as children are 











apt to do, that it was no great matter, because it 


was a little thing. She knew it was sinning 
against God, and breaking his holy command- 
ment, as much as if she had taken some great 
thing ; and she was very sorry, because she had 
sinned against God. She cried a great while, 
and said she would not go again, if Eunice 
should ask her a hundred times; and she would 
not eat any plums for a long time; for, when 
she saw them, she thought of her sin, in taking 
them without leave, and that troubled her very 
much, This was repentance. She was sorry, 
because she had sinned against God; and this 
made her hate even the appearance of her sin. 
She was sorry for it, and did so no more. 

If you feel as she did, when you see that you 
have done wrong, or that you are a sinner; and 
then, like the woman of whom we have spoken, 
go to Jesus, and tell him your feelings, and trust 
in him as the penitent woman did, he will 
pardon your sins, as he did hers, and make you 
happy. N. 
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_ NEATNESS. 

“ Mary, which of your friends do you like best 
to visit, Varoline or Lucy ?” 

“| hike them both, mamma; Lucy is.a good- 
natured girl, but 1 don’t like to go to see her.” 

“ Why, my dear.” 

“ ecause every thing is in such confusion. 
Her doll, and books, and playthings are all scat- 
tered about the floor; and if we want to make 
dresses for the doll, needle-book, and thimble, 
and scissors, must.be looked for, and perhaps 
not found atter afl. The very last time I was 
there, we were going to take a walk, but it was 
so long before Lucy could find her gloves, that 
it was too late.” 

“You think, then, that Lucy would be happier, 
if she were more attentive to neatness ?” 

“Yes, mamma, 1 am sure of it; but why do 
you ask ?” 

““Would you be very much surprised if I 
should tell you I think another little girl of my 
acquaintance in danger of acquiring the same 
habits ©” 

“You don’t mean me, ma?” 

“Yes, dear, I do.” 

“ Why, ma, 1 did not know that I was at all 
like Lucy.” 

“1 do not think your offences against good 
order so flagrant as her’s, but I think they will 
become so, unless you guard against them. For 
instance, do you recollect what you did with 
your hat and gloves this morning ?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” blushing. 

“You know the natural progress of such hab- 
its, is from bad to worse, and theréfore I think it 
important that you should begin now to correct 
them. Are you willing to try ?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“Well, then, I will endeavor to assist you; 
as the first step towards your good habits, I 
advise you to have a particular nail for your 
bonnet, where it shall be hung.” 


CHILDREN MAY DO GOOD T0 PARENTS. 


In 1831, I attended a meeting in H. in the 
county of C. in the state of New York. Several 
of those who witnessed for God on that occasion, 
praised his name for the pious example, prayers, 
and instructions of their parents. At length 
brother S. (who was the owner of the building 
where we were assembled,) arose, and with deep 
feeling said, “Others have thanked God for 
praying parents; I can thank him for praying 
children. While my wife and myself were ab- 
sent on‘a journey, my eldest son and daughter 
were prevailed on to seek religion; and when 
we returned they told us how good the Lord was, 
and exhorted us to seek him too. We did so, 
and found him precious to our souls.” Not long 
since I saw an account of the peaceful death of 
the wife of brother S. in a religious periodical, 
and I trust she is praising God in the temple 
above for the good she received through the 
conversion of her children.—S. S. Advocate. 








THE SABBATH BREAKER RESTORED. 


A visitor on exchanging the tract lent toa 
young woman residing in his section, was in- 
formed by her that she had lately met with a 
young man who had formerly been in the habit 
of breaking the Sabbath, until one Lord’s day 
morning, when going with a friend to take his 
accustomed pleasure, a tract was put into his 
hand by a stranger, which was the means of in- 
terrupting him in his object, and sending him 
home weeping; he was led to the throne of 
grace, and obtained mercy of the Lord; he af- 
terward became concerned for the salvation of 
his parents, and induced them to attend the pub- 
lic means of grace. Though this may not have 
been connected with the agency of this society, 
the visitor, on hearing it, could not but bless 
God, and take courage.—London Religious Tract 
Society Report. . 


THE HEATHEN TAUGHT BY A CHILD. 


A little girl, belonging to a mission school, 
saw a priest performing his devotions, by throw- 
ing flowers, tied up in large leaves, into the river 


Ganges. “What are you doing there, brah- 
min?” asked the child. “I am offering these 
flowers to the Ganges,” said the priest. “For 
what do you offer flowers to the Ganges? the 
water can do you no goog. Why do you not 
worship God, and love Jesus Christ, as my teach- 
ér has taught me to do?” The man answered, 
“ How do you know you ought todoso?” “ Be- 
cause,” replied the little orphan, “my Bible tells 
me, “This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the onlyvtrue God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.” The man smiled, threw down 
his flowers, and walked away.—Youth’s Friend. 


O_o 


RESIST THE DEVIL. 


“ Mother,” said alittle boy, one day, “I know 
what it means ‘to resist the devil.’ If any boy 
asks me to do what is wrong, and I will not do 
it, that is resisting the devil.” 





A Pretty Tuovucnt.—A coquette is a rose, 
from which every lover plucks a leaf—the thorns 
are reserved for her future husband. 


Poctrp. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE CANARY BIRD TO HER MISTRESS. 


1 You listen to my constant song, 
Which flows so freely all day long, 
And think me happy here. 

You feed me with the choicest seed, 
And bring me sugar when I sa 
And water cool and clear. 


My cage is large, and kept so clean, 
That not a speck of dust is seen, 
Within it, or without, 

Oh, every fixture charms the sight, 
Cups, trays, and rods on which to light, 
Whene’er I fly about. 


You gaze upon my yellow dress 

And boast about my prettiness, 

To all your little friends, 

But not your smiles, nor yet my songs, 
For your poor captive’s bitter wrongs, 
Can ever make amends. 


And first, bethink you, I’m alone, 
And hear no more the answering tone, 
Of other birds around. 
* -Oft your piano stuns my ear, 
Your voice, with others oft I hear, 
But else no other sound. 


And then, bethink you, two feet square, 
Is all I have of space and air, 

How small a place for one, 

For whom my Maker’s kind decree, 
Made air, and earth, and water free! 
Cramp’d thus, and yet alone! 


You ask me then, what you shall do ? 
Do what you would wish done with you, 
Were you like me confined; 
Would food, and drink, safety and praise, 
Your spirits in your prison raise, 
While there, alone, you pined? 

Your poor Canary. 

















ORIGINAL. 


THE HARVEST OF THE HEART. 


One morn to the earth an angel came, 
He came to a verdant field, 

Where the tender leaves and buds were seen, 
That the hours of bright spring yield. 


The angel culled and bore them above, 
Oh! they pleased his heavenly sense, 
. For their spotless tints and perfume rare, 
Spoke them plants of innocence. 


He bore them above, and glaidly laid 
Them down at the Saviour’s feet, 

The Saviour smiled, for the harvest reapt, 
Was an harvest for heaven meet. 

Oh! well that morn did the reaper choose 
In that verdant field his part, 

For earth’s purest blossoms flourish’d there, 
And its name is Childhood’s heart. s. mc.D. 


——onr 





ORIGINAL. 


A LITTLE BOY'S SONNET TO HIS LAME 
KNEE. 


boy nine years of age, confined to the house 
with a lame kneee. 


Ah my poor knee! 
Who'll pity me! 
Bring me my chair, 
And draw me there, 
I hear the merry shout, 
Of children all about. 


Though I can’t walk, 
Yet I can talk— 
I do not fear, 
To sit still here,— 
But still I cannot bear, 
To look away down there. 


And hear the shout, 
Ringing about, 

Of children there 

In open air, 
And think that I shall not, 
Again play in the lot— 














Ah my poor knee! 


=— 











The following lines were written by a little | 
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